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history the Puritan soldier and statesman. Efforts have been
made in recent years, by both soldiers and civilians, to endow
Cromwell with a transcendent genius for war to which he seems
to have no real claim. Admittedly he was a first-rate cavalry
leader, equal to any, and superior to most, of his comrades or
adversaries ; admittedly also he was an organiser of a high order,
an administrator of industry and competence, and a stern but
just disciplinarian. But as a strategist he was more than once
outmanoeuvred and caught napping by adversaries of greater
experience and ability than himself, and as a tactician he owed
much to the weakness or incompetence of the Royalist and
Scotch generals, and still more to the incomparable fighting
qualities of his own army. The New Model was in every way
the finest military machine of its day, and throughout its history
never found an adversary who could stand against it on a fair
field. It seems that Cromwell's military reputation would be
more surely founded on his predominant share in the fashion-
ing of this terrible instrument of war than on his methods of
conducting a campaign or a battle. Even so his place among
the three greatest names in the history of the British army is
secure enough, though he should appear to be the prototype of
Moltke rather than of Napoleon.
NOTES FOR FURTHER READING.
Sir C. Oman's Art of War in the Middle Ages and Art of War in the
Sixteenth Century satisfactorily covers the period from the first
beginnings to 1600. H. Belloc's Warfare in England is a brilliant and
suggestive little sketch of our mediaeval campaigns down to and
including the Civil War. Col. T. S. Baldock's Cromwell as a Soldier
is the best military life of the Protector, while C. H. Firth's Cromwell's
Army is an admirable account of the New Model. The same author's
biography of Cromwell is also well worth perusal. S. R. Gardiner's
four-volume history of the Civil War covers at great length the whole
period from the first outbreak to 1660.